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Editorial Comment 


Let’s Ask the People 


HAT do the people want—what do 

they expect—from their city govern- 

ments? No question has so fre- 
quently confronted municipal officials as 
this, and no question has been answered less 
satisfactorily in most cities. The great guess- 
ing game of municipal officials—political and 
administrative—has been based upon this 
query. For politicians and legislators the 
correct answer is the key to public office or 
to political control. For administrators the 
success of their programs is measured not 
alone by cost accounts or budget surpluses 
but also by the degree of public approval 
of the kinds, amounts, and manner of service 
they provide. 


Many men have claimed a native talent 
for reading the public mind, and a few have 
justified this claim with remarkable success. 
But in the majority of cases these self-styled 
clairvoyants do not agree on any particular 
issue. Whether this is due to the mischiev- 
ous character of their mystic informers or 
merely to their own human fallibility is not 
for us to say. The fact remains that we must 
look elsewhere if our question is to be 
answered. 


Where shall we look? We have elections, 
to be sure, but what do they tell us? The 
voting public picks its representatives (or at 
least chooses between two candidates), but 
election platforms, issues, and promises are 
not noted for their clarity, nor do they pro- 
duce a fair picture of public opinion. And 
these chosen representatives may disagree 
among themselves—especially on issues that 
were not foreseen at election time. A. few ma- 
jor issues may even be placed before the 
voter on election day, but they are so few 
and the results tell us so little. Then there 
are the newspapers, the petitions, the rep- 
resentatives of special interests, and the 
service clubs—all claiming to represent pub- 
lic opinion yet disagreeing among them- 
selves. 

Standing out in clear relief against this 
discouraging background is one emerging 
idea—we dare not call it a trend as yet. 
This idea, which is so simple and obvious 
that it has been generally overlooked, is that 
the best way to find out what the people 
want is to ask them. The growing popularity 
of polls of public opinion and the increasing 
reliance of public officials upon their findings 
are startling developments. 
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To date these opinion polls have been 
confined largely to national problems and 
policies, but there appears to be no logical 
reason why it should not be even easier to 
sample opinion in a local community, and a 
few experiments have already met with suc- 
cess. Equally as interesting, if not so pre- 
tentious as the nation-wide polls, is the 
experience of two cities—Winnetka, Illinois, 
and Montclair, New Jersey—with simple 
postcard polls of local public opinion on 
special issues. In the former city the elec- 
torate endorsed a grade crossing elimination 
program, while the latter city actually re- 
ceived an advisory opinion from the voters 
on which budget activities should be reduced 
(see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT for January and 
May, 1939). A different method was used 
in Syracuse, New York, last spring. Faced 
with deciding for or against the adoption of 
daylight saving time, the council had the 
regular polling places manned with volunteer 
election officials for four hours one evening 
to permit the voters to express their pref- 
erence. Shortly thereafter the council voted 
in accordance with the results. 

These two techniques of opinion sampling 
actually used by cities do not exhaust the 
possibilities. It is highly possible that the 
application of scientific sampling methods on 
the municipal level will provide more valid 
results with less cost and effort. In any case, 
there is room for trial and experimentation 
in methods of, as well as uses for, measuring 
public opinion. 

Nor need these techniques be confined 
solely to legislative or policy matters. Al- 





though most administrative decisions do not 
require a popular referendum, there are 
occasions when a measure of public opinion 
or attitudes would be invaluable to adminis- 
trative officials. A specific case which we 
may use for illustration is concerned with 
the distribution of public reports. The grow- 
ing number of cities that are preparing 
annual municipal reports are faced with the 
problem of deciding how many copies should 
be printed and to whom they should be sent. 
Certain individuals and organizations may 
be placed on the mailing list because of their 
demonstrated interest in local government. 
In addition, however, it is desirable to send 
copies to any citizen who has enough interest 
to ask for it. Why would it not be sensible 
to inclose with the citizens’ water bills an 
announcement of the forthcoming report and 
a return post card for those citizens who 
would like to receive copies? What simpler 
and more reliable device could be used to 
find out who wants the report? 

It must be admitted that all of these 
forms of opinion sampling have their limita- 
tions. Government by questionnaire could 
easily be carried to extremes. Statesmanship 
must not be undermined by a consistent by- 
passing of our legislative bodies, and to refer 
all questions to opinion polls would be to 
break down the device by the sheer bulk of 
the program. If used with discretion, how- 
ever, this simple device of sampling public 
opinion offers great possibilities. What do 
the people want? In the interests of common 
sense, public relations, and practical democ- 
racy—let’s ask them. 





em apprentice system is one of the oldest devices in the world for preparing 
young men to take their place in skilled work. A thousand, two thousand 
years ago, young men were being set to work under the eye of skilled workmen 
to learn something of their skill before striking out for themselves. But it has 
taken us a long time to apply this to municipal government. We have always 
assumed that it takes years to learn to plaster a wall, but that any fool can 
pull the levers of the complicated machine that governs our cities—From 


editorial in the Montreal (Canada) Herald, July 29, 1939. 
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Comparing Costs of Relief Administration 


By RALPH E. SPEAR* 
Consultant, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


What are some of the fallacies in comparing the expense of administering 
relief and what steps should be taken to construct a valid cost index? 


OW much does it cost to administer 

relief? How do the relief costs of 

cities of the same size compare? Can 
efficiency in administration be measured by 
expense comparisons? At the present time 
these and many similar questions are bother- 
ing municipal administrators, relief directors, 
and local taxpayers’ groups. All are inter- 
ested in achieving efficient administration of 
relief. Consequently there is a natural in- 
clination to think of administrative expense 
figures as indices of efficiency. 

There are, however, a number of popular 
misconceptions as to the proper method of 
cost presentation. No matter what index is 
used, care should be taken to include in any 
comparison only the expenses of similar 
programs. It is not uncommon for local 
research groups to release comparisons of 
administrative expenses of a number of local 
departments of public welfare without call- 
ing attention to the fact that no two of them 
may be administering the same programs. 
A recent questionnaire survey by the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association revealed 
that 55 different activities were being carried 
on by the public welfare agencies in 67 cities 
of over 100,000 population. The administra- 
tive expense figures for those cities, when 
expressed in percentages, varied from 4 per 
cent to 26 per cent, illustrating beyond all 
doubt that such figures are of no compara- 
tive value. Thus it is obviously unsound to 
attempt to compare administrative expenses 
unless they relate to the same programs. 

Even in the most familiar comparison, 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Spear received an M. 
S. degree, 1935, Syracuse University; collabo- 
rated in a survey of public health administration 
in New Hampshire for the New Hampshire 
Foundation; and since November, 1935, has been 
in his present position. 
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that of the expenses of administering gen- 
eral relief, there is seldom a recognition of 
the fact that general relief agencies have 
other responsibilities than the simple dis- 
tribution of relief. In nearly all cities the 
staff of the general relief agency must inves- 
tigate applications for certification to the 
several federal work programs. The cost of 
this activity is obviously unrelated to the 
amount of relief granted and in fact repre- 
sents a substantial saving to the local gov- 
ernment since those who are so certified and 
placed generally have no further need for 
relief. It is unfortunately a fact, however, 
that expense comparisons which fail to take 
this into account may result in a reduction 
of local funds available for such money-sav- 
ing activities. 

Unfortunately there is no general agree- 
ment on either a definition of administrative 
expenses or a method of expression for them. 
Critics of the relief program frequently make 
such statements as “14 cents out of every 
relief dollar goes for administration” or 
“city A’s administrative cost is only 11 per 
cent while our own is 13 per cent.” Such 
comments are based on an extremely inade- 
quate understanding of the problems of 
relief administration. 

There is no other field of government in 
which all expenses for personal services are 
included under the caption of administra- 
tive expenses. Generally speaking, admin- 
istrative expenses in government include 
only those connected with general super- 
visory services. For example, in the field of 
public health, administrative expenses might 
include those of the health commissioner’s 
office and such staff services as are essential 
to the management of the agency. In relief 
administration, however, it is not uncommon 
for all nonrelief expenditures to be lumped 
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together and labeled “administrative ex- 
penses.” The presence of an easy referent— 
the total amount of relief granted—makes 
this a natural temptation, but those who 
yield to it are taking an unrealistic view of 
the operations of a relief agency. 
One relief administrator in a 
large eastern city has recently 
broken down nonrelief expenses 
into “administrative” (commis- 
sioner’s office and necessary 
staff services) , “operating” (sal- 
aries of investigators, clerks, 
etc.), and “special services” 
(costs of certification to work 
programs; medical and nursing 
service, etc.). This type of 
breakdown indicates a recogni- 
tion of the fact that a public 
relief agency expends money for 
many more things than simply 
the distribution of relief. If the 
agency’s function were only to 
issue relief, nonrelief expenses would be a 
great deal lower. Obviously, however, the 
agency has a responsibility to distribute re- 
lief only to those who are in need. This de- 
termination of need accounts for most of 
the nonrelief expenses, but it is the most eco- 
nomical activity of the agency in terms of 
the total money cost of relief administration. 
It may be said, however, that regardless 
of whether these nonrelief expenses are called 
“administrative expenses” or something else, 
local public officials are interested in measur- 
ing and comparing them. Such measurements 
and comparisons should be based upon more 
valid indices than the common “percentage 
of total agency expenses for nonrelief items.”’ 
One serious flaw in this index is the fact that 
relief standards vary greatly from one com- 
munity to another. Consequently, two relief 
agencies employing the same number of per- 
sons at the same expense to meet the relief 
needs of the same number of people will 
show variable percentage figures, if the 
standards of relief in the two cities are dif- 
ferent. Furthermore, such percentage com- 
parisons do not take into account the large 
number of applicants who are denied relief 
because of failure to establish need. The 
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expense of investigating such an application 
is not markedly different from that of inves- 
tigating an application which is subsequently 
accepted. It is therefore clear that any per- 
centage comparison which relates the ex- 
pense of investigating applications subse- 
quently denied to the total 
amount of relief granted is in- 
valid. 

Some local officials have rec- 
ognized weaknesses in the per- 
centage index and have at- 
tempted to work out compari- 
sons of nonrelief expenses in 
terms of “costs per case.” This 
type of index does, it is true, 
correct for differences in relief 
standards. It fails, however, to 
make allowance for applications 
which are denied. Consequently, 
the “cost per case”’ index is only 
slightly better than the percent- 
age index. 

Another serious weakness in current ex- 
penditure comparisons lies in the lack of 
agreement on a definition of assistance pay- 
ments. One general relief agency might oper- 
ate a commissary and include under “ex- 
penses of administration” the personal 
services of the personnel engaged to operate 
the commissary. Another agency granting 
relief in cash will include in the relief grant 
an amount of money sufficient to cover the 
cost of distribution through private business 
channels since such costs will be included in 
the retail price of groceries. One city agency 
may make allowance in the cash relief grant 
for necessary medical care while another 
agency may employ a group of salaried phy- 
sicians to provide medical care for relief 
clients. In the first case, medical care ex- 
penses will commonly be found as a part of 
the relief granted, while in the second case 
they frequently will be carried as adminis- 
trative expenses. In some cities an allow- 
ance of free water from the city mains is 
made for relief recipients. In other cities 
domiciles which have been forfeited for non- 
payment of taxes are used to house relief 
clients. Obviously, if these practices are 
widespread within any one city, comparisons 
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of relief expenses will be invalid unless some 
correction is made. 

There is also a need for some general ac- 
ceptance of a common technique for pro- 
rating joint expenses of several public 
assistance programs. In many communities 
where there is complete integration in the 
operation of the public assistance program, 
one case worker has in her case load recipi- 
ents of old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to dependent children, and general relief. 
In other communities, even where such com- 
plete integration is lacking, all of these pro- 
grams are commonly the responsibility of a 
single public welfare agency. It then be- 
comes necessary to prorate the expenses of 
joint services such as accounting, disbursing, 
personnel, legal service, etc. 

A great deal of work needs to be done on 
the development of time studies and work 
units in public welfare administration. The 
only valid type of comparison is that con- 
cerned with the expenses of carrying on 
specific activities. With such disparity of 
programs and standards as exists in public 
welfare administration today, reliance must 
be placed on the cost of doing specific jobs. 
Some units which have been suggested are: 
the cost per original home visit, the cost per 
collateral visit, and the cost of issuing a 
relief check. The refinement of the total 
relief job into such units, with costs com- 
puted on the basis of careful periodic time 
studies, gives hope of the development of 
reasonably comparable figures. 

A few other steps need to be taken in 
order to eliminate some of the fallacies in 
comparisons of expenses. These are not 
peculiar to the operation of relief programs 
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but cut across all public activities. It is 
essential that the financial data be related 
to the operating period. Most relief agencies 
now keep their books on a cash basis. In 
order to be comparable, expense data should 
be based on an accrual system of accounting. 
This will show as expenditures not only the 
actual cash outlay but also obligations in- 
curred for the period under consideration. 

It is also desirable that some allowance 
be made for those expenditures which are 
made by agencies other than the relief 
agency. In some cities the check writing 
function is carried on by the city treasurer. 
The relief agency sometimes occupies build- 
ings donated by the school board or by some 
other branch of the city government. Any 
formal report showing the expenditures of 
the public welfare agency would obviously 
not include such items but the actual cost 
should be determined before any attempt is 
made to compare program expenses. 

In summary it may be said that there 
is a real opportunity for trail-blazing in the 
preparation of adequate figures on the ex- 
penses of relief administration. Little has 
been done to date that does not suffer from 
several of the weaknesses mentioned above. 
In the case of most governmental activities 
this would not be a pressing problem but the 
availability of such a simple index as “the 
percentage of the total agency budget de- 
voted to administration” has in many states 
led legislatures to impose restrictions on this 
percentage in the total of the relief agency’s 
expenditures. Because of the widespread 
practice of granting state funds to municipal- 
ities for relief administration, state action 
of this sort is of direct concern to the cities. 











Limits on Administrative Discretion 


By AMBROSE FULLER* 


Consultant, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


To what extent should municipal ordinances include details of administration? 
What standards should be followed in drafting regulatory ordinances? 


LARGE part of the legislation in force 
Artecay. locally or otherwise, is con- 

cerned with the regulation of private 
activities and businesses and with establish- 
ing procedures for their performance. The 
enactment of statutes and ordinances and, 
to a large degree, the promulgation of regu- 
lations, is a legislative function and cannot 
be delegated.! The same is true of executive 
and judicial functions. Most of these regu- 
lations are of necessity broad in character. 
For example, they provide for the issuing of 
permits, the granting of licenses, and the col- 
lection of fees. Local regulations are left to 
administrative officers or in some instances, 
especially in small cities, are applied by the 
legislative body itself acting in an adminis- 
trative capacity. The function performed 
here is ministerial in character and involves 
the exercise of a minimum of discretion.* 
The courts in numerous decisions have 
thrown safeguards around the exercise of 
this power. The purpose of this article is to 
examine a few of these decisions to point out 
some of the limits they have placed upon the 
discretionary powers of the administrator. 


LICENSE FEES 


It is a common practice to require a per- 
mit or license as a means of regulating activ- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Fuller is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and a member of 
the bar in Minnesota and Illinois. He has been 
a city manager, a governmental researcher, and 
was on the staff of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities for nine years. 


1 McQuillan, Municipal Corporations (2d) 393, 
+4 


2 Mitchell v. Lowden, 288 Ill. 327, 123 N. E. 
566, 572; Peabody v. Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, 330 Ill. 250, 161 N. E. 519, 522; Jewell 
Belting Company v. Bertha, 91 Minn. 911, 97 N. 
W. 424. McQuillan, Municipal Corporations (2d) 
399. See also Words and Phrases. People v. 
Fournier, 175 Michigan 364, 141 N. W. 689. 
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ities where the welfare of the public requires 
the same. A fee to cover the cost of the 
license and its supervision is usually im- 
posed. Such fees have to be established 
definitely by ordinance or the ordinance 
must provide a fixed method whereby they 
can be determined. An ordinance requiring 
a license for carrying on business and the 
payment of a fee therefor, but which did not 
fix such fee, leaving it to official discretion, 
was held void.* An ordinance adopted by 
Salt Lake City requiring a license of every 
power company operating in the city and 
imposing a fee of $1.00 for each meter in use 
was held void because it contained no stand- 
ards and did not provide a uniform basis for 
its operation.t The same general rule was 
followed in an Indiana decision in which an 
ordinance giving the mayor or council power 
to determine the amount of the license in 
each particular case was held to be invalid 
because a discretion was lodged in the mayor 
or council in fixing the fee to be charged.® 

An ordinance permitting the licensee to 
determine the time the license would be in 
force is void for indefiniteness. However, 
the court will sustain an ordinance leaving 
the total fee indefinite if definite provisions 
for determining the fee through application 
of a stated rate is included.* Thus a Phila- 
delphia ordinance providing a fee of $5.50 
per day for each policeman or fireman 
needed to protect the public at athletic con- 
tests but giving the director of public safety 


3 State v. Scott, 115 Wash. 124, 196 Pac. 576; 
Ploner vy. Standard Oil Company, 284 Fed. 34. 

4 Salt Lake City v. Utah Light and Ry. Com- 
pany, 45 Utah 50, 142 Pac. 1067. 


5 Bills v. City of Goshen, 117 Ind. 221, 20 N. E. 
115. 


6 Darling v. St. Paul, 19 Minn. 336. 


7 American Baseball Club v. Philadelphia, 312 
Pa. 311, 167 Atl. 891. 
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power to estimate the number of men needed 
was held valid. 


BUILDING PERMITS AND REGULATIONS 


Permits for construction, occupancy, and 
location of buildings have been the subject 
of considerable litigation. The ordinance of 
a Kentucky city fixed a fire dis- 
trict and provided that no per- 
mit should be granted for the 
erection or repair of any build- 
ing until an application, accom- 
panied by plans and specifica- 
tions, was filed. This portion 
of the ordinance was held in- 
valid® because no rules and con- 
ditions concerning the kind of 
plans were included in the ordi- 
nance. In a Texas case a Dallas 
ordinance which contained 
rather definite provisions for 
the construction of buildings 
was held valid because the application for 
the permit was not addressed to the dis- 
cretion of the inspector. The inspector 
could refuse permits for noncompliance with 
the ordinance and he could reject an ap- 
plication where specifications failed to com- 
ply with definite and established terms 
of the ordinance.? Thus the mere require- 
ment that applications for permits be accom- 
panied by plans of the proposed building is 
not sufficient. Fire zones must be created 
and standards of safety and construction 
established or the ordinance may be declared 
void and unreasonable.!® 

A closely allied matter is that of establish- 
ing building lines. Pursuant to a state law 
permitting cities to provide building regula- 
tions and to establish building lines, the city 
of Richmond, Virginia, adopted an ordinance 
providing that upon the petition of the 
owners of two-thirds of the property abut- 
ting upon a certain related area a building 
line would be established within a designated 
minimum and maximum distance from the 


- Monticello v. Bates, 169 Ky. 258, 183 S. W. 


8 City of Dallas v. Mitchell (Tex. Civ. App.) 
245 S. W. 944. 

10 Village of Golden Valley v. Minneapolis, N. 
& S. Ry., 170 Minn. 356, 212 N. W. 585. 
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street. This was held to be a void delegation 
of power and void also as having no fixed 
standards in it to create any relationship 
between such action and the public comfort 
and convenience.!! 


BUSINESS REGULATIONS 


The great majority of cases 
coming before the courts on 
questions of standards of ad- 
ministration involve ordinances 
on the subject of trades and 
business activities. Not all such 
ordinances have been held void 
even where standards were in- 
definite or limited. Thus the 
Oregon court upheld an ordi- 
nance which called for a permit 
to operate a soft drink estab- 
lishment or place of retail sales 
of food where the condition of 
such license and its continu- 
ance depended by implication upon com- 
pliance with the plumbing and sanitary 
ordinances of the city and required a periodi- 
cal health inspection of operating employees 
to determine their freedom from disease. 
Compliance with the city codes and free- 
dom from disease, the court said, consti- 
tuted sufficient definiteness in the ordi- 
nance.!* On the other hand, an ordinance of 
the city of Pontiac, Michigan, licensing 
places for the retail sale of food but permit- 
ting the health inspector, chief of police, or 
their agents to revoke or suspend licenses for 
“sufficient and proper cause” was void as to 
such clause for lack of a fixed standard of 
determination." 

A milk ordinance conferring upon the 
board of health discretion to refuse permits 
to sell milk was not void as an unwarranted 
delegation of legislative power since it is 
supposed that the said board had or would 
establish sufficiently definite standards for 
its guidance. The court ruled specifically 
that the application of the ordinance was an 


11 Eubank vy. City of Richmond, 226 VU. S. 137. 

12 Portland v. Traynor, 94 Ore. 418, 183 Pac. 
933. 

13 Ritter v. City of Pontiac, 276 Mich. 416, 
276 N. W. 641. 
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administrative power and there was no ele- 
ment of the delegation of legislative power 
in it.1* But an ordinance providing that the 
city commissioner of health must be “satis- 
fied” that an applicant’s state license was 
properly obtained and that from a sanitary 
standpoint he is entitled to a local license, 
was void.'® Again the authority to set forth 
conditions in granting a permit to collect 
garbage was held not a delegation of legisla- 
tive power.?® 

There are two Michigan cases involving 
the licensing of places of refreshment and 
containing a delegation of powers which are 
of interest here. The first of these affirmed 
a decree enjoining the enforcement of an 
ordinance giving a village council the right 
to refuse to issue a restaurant license for 
“good and satisfactory reasons,’ on the 
ground that the ordinance attempted to con- 
vey arbitrary power.'* In the other case, a 
Michigan law authorizing township boards 
to license billiard halls, pool rooms, dance 
halls, bowling alleys and soft drink parlors 
outside of the limits of incorporated cities 
and villages was held void as containing no 
method of application, no requirements that 
must be possessed by the applicant, and no 
provision in reference to the structure or 
equipment to be used in the business con- 
templated. This was held to be an attempt 
to convey arbitrary power upon the board 
and consequently was void.'® 

Two other Michigan cases along this same 
line arising in Grand Rapids are of interest. 
A taxicab licensing ordinance which required 
investigation of the character of the appli- 
cant and recommendation by the city man- 
ager and gave the city commission discretion 
to grant or withhold a license was held 
valid.1® The other case involved an ordi- 


14 Walker v. Birmingham, 216 Ala. 206, 112 
So. 823. 

15 City of Rockford v. Hey, 366 Ill. 526, 9 
N. E. (2nd) 317. 

16 State vy. Cincinnati, 120 Ohio St. 500, 166 
N. E. 583. 

17 Postal v. Village of Grosse Pointe, 239 
Mich. 286, 214 N. W. 148. 

18 Devereaux v. Township Board etc., 211 
Mich. 38, 177 N. W. 967. 

19 Melconian et al. v. City of Grand Rapids, 218 
Mich. 397, 188 N. W. 521. 
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nance which prohibited the solicitation of 
funds or carrying on of sales for the support 
of a charitable purpose without having a 
permit from the city manager to do so. The 
manager was to investigate and issue the 
permit if he found the charity a “worthy” 
one and the applicants “fit and responsible 
parties.” This ordinance was declared by 
the court to be void because it contained no 
rule or provision by which the city manager 
was to determine whether the charity was 
“worthy” or the applicant was “fit and 
responsible.””?° 

Many courts have seemed to look more 
favorably upon the granting of broad powers 
in the enforcement of health regulations than 
in certain others. Yet such regulations must 
have some reasonable basis for their applica- 
tion as was indicated in another Michigan 
case for licensing used car dealers. The 
ordinance called for an application for a 
license to be filed, and an inspection of the 
premises by the director of public health to 
see whether city health regulations were 
complied with, after which the city commis- 
sion might reject or accept the application. 
The licensee could petition for a hearing in 
case of revocation or suspension, but the 
commission still acted in its discretion as sole 
judge. The ordinance referred in general 
terms to requirements for a “proper place” 
and a “suitable person”’ and “proper sanitary 
facilities.” The record showed that the de- 
fendant was refused a license because there 
were no toilet facilities on the premises. In 
invalidating the ordinance the court said, 
“in the exercise of the police power through 
licensing, the legislative body of a city must 
set up such standards to guide and control 
the licensing body as are reasonable and 
practicable.”*! 

Another case involving the licensing of 
junk yard operations arose recently in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, a license being granted 
only to citizens of the United States and 
residents of the city for two years next pre- 
ceding the application, with notice to the 


20 Hoyt Bros. v. City of Grand Rapids, 26C 
Mich. 447, 245 N. W. 509. 

21 People y. Sturgeon, 272 Mich. 319, 262 N. W. 
58. 
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owners of all property within 200 feet of the 
yard and a hearing on the granting of such 
license. The application could be denied or 
a license revoked for any reason appearing 
to the board of aldermen as sufficient cause. 
In an action that came before the court the 
ordinance was declared invalid as the reser- 
vation of a discretionary power to grant or 
refuse a license. The court said that while 
the board may “establish rules and regula- 
tions—they must be uniform as to all per- 
sons.” The court specifically affirmed the 
rule that a delegated authority must be 
expressly defined even when exercised by the 
governing body itself.2* In another instance 
a city adopted an ordinance prohibiting stor- 
ing designated inflammable oils within the 
city without permission from the council. No 
conditions were fixed as to the person to 
whom the grant was to be made nor were 
any standards included upon which the per- 
mit was to be granted. The ordinance was 
held invalid because of the power of arbi- 
trary discrimination it vested in the coun- 
a 

This question of standards was also con- 
sidered in a recent New York case where a 
liberal ruling was adopted. Statutes and 
ordinances regulated the erection and main- 
tenance of theaters and required a license. 
But no standards to be applied in granting 
or withholding such licenses were fixed in the 
ordinance. The court upheld the ordinance, 
declaring that consideration of health and 
safety referred to as city regulations and 
accepted standards were sufficient to govern 
the determination of whether or not the 
license should be granted. The commissioner 
could consider these matters without their 
being incorporated in the licensing ordi- 
nance.”4 


PURCHASING AND CONTRACTS 


The purchasing of commodities and the 
contracting for supplies and services are 
essentially administrative acts, especially 


22 Lipkin v. Duffy, 119 N. J. L. 366, 196 Atl. 
434 


23 City of Richmond v. Dudley, 129 Ind. 112, 
28 N. E. 312 

24 Small v. Moss, Commissioner of Licenses, 
279 N. Y. 288, 18 N. E. (2d) 281. 
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where specifications are drawn in some detail 
as a guide for such action. The courts there- 
fore uphold the delegation of authority to 
individuals and committees to enter into 
contracts if the delegation is under reason- 
ably specific regulations or standards of 


guidance. Likewise, the courts refuse to 
approve the delegation of discretion which 
fails to provide standards. There are a great 
many decisions illustrating the latter point. 
For example, in an early case, the council of 
a Minnesota village by motion authorized 
the president and recorder to enter into a 
contract for the purchase of fire department 
equipment. Suit was brought for the pur- 
chase price upon the council’s refusal to 
fulfill the contract thus created. In an 
opinion that is recognized as good authority 
the court held the contract void as being 
made pursuant to an improper delegation of 
powers.*° It involved functions that were of 
a legislative character and involved the exer- 
cise of judgment and discretion rather than 
ministerial functions. In this case the court 
followed its previous decision where it held 
that the power of the Minneapolis city coun- 
cil by charter “to erect lamps and provide 
for lighting the city” could not be delegated 
to a council committee so that the action of 
the committee would be final, either as to 
erecting new lamps or discontinuing those 
already established.*® 

The Missouri court held that where the 
charter requires the size of sewers to be 
determined by ordinance, an ordinance leav- 
ing this matter to be decided by the city 
engineer is invalid and created no liability 
upon a property owner for an assessment of 
costs for an improvement under such an 
ordinance.2* An ordinance giving the city 
engineer the power “to determine the char- 
acter, kind, and extent of improvements” 
where the charter invests the council with 
this function is an illegal delegation.2* Yet 


25 Jewell Belting Co. v. Village of Bertha, 91 
Minn. 9, 97 N. W. 424. 

26 Minneapolis Gas & Light Co. v. Minneapolis, 
36 Minn. 159, 30 N. W. 450. 

27 City of St. Louis v. Clemens, 52 Mo. 133. 

28 Bolton v. Gilleran, 105 Calif. 244, 38 Pac. 
881; Miller v. Portland, 78 Ore. 165, 151 Pac. 
728. 
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powers conferred upon a board of public 
works by an ordinance of the city council 
was held not an unlawful delegation of legis- 
lative power, where the powers were regu- 
latory in character.*® 

Consistent with these holdings the courts 
have sustained ordinances authorizing con- 
tracts to be made upon certain approvals, 
where the act of approval amounts to the 
determination by an agent of the council of 
the existence of certain conditions. Thus in 
a contract for the purchase of fire hose in 
which there was a stipulation that it was to 
be satisfactory to the fire chief, the condi- 
tion was not an improper delegation of power 
to the chief.8° It was held rather to con- 
template the ministerial act of inspecting 
the hose to see that it conformed to speci- 
fications and contract regulations. Also, an 
ordinance was held by the Missouri court to 
be sufficiently descriptive of the character 
of materials and construction of a septic 
tank where details within certain limits were 
left to the city engineer.*! This case fol- 
lowed a previous case holding that the 
application to the city clerk for a permit 
before making street excavations was little 
more than notice to the city.** The situation 
here is easily distinguishable from that in an 
Alabama case** where the chief of police was 
given exclusive power in his discretion to 
grant or refuse permits to excavate in the 
streets, or the Illinois case** where an ordi- 
nance provided that no poles, wires, or other 
fixtures could be placed in the streets with- 
out the approval of the mayor. Both of 
these ordinances were declared void. 


LocaLt APPROVALS 


Another line of decisions involves the re- 
quirement by crdinance that permits or 


29 Poggel v. Louisville Ry. Co., 225 Ky. 784, 
10 S. W. (2d) 305. 

30 Goodyear Rubber Co. vy. City of Eureka, 135 
Cal. 613, 67 Pac. 1043. 

31 Schueler v. Kirkwood, 191 Mo. App. 575, 
583, 177 S. W. 760. 

32 City of Carthage v. Garner, 209 Mo. 688, 108 
S. W. 521. 

33 City of Talladega v. Sims, 8 Ala. App. 741, 
62 So. 958. 
. "a of Sullivan v. Cloe, 277 Ill. 56, 115 N. 
E. 135. 
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licenses may be granted only upon the peti- 
tion or approval of certain property owners 
or neighbors. This has usually been held 
to be a delegation of legislative power and 
invalid.*® Thus an ordinance requiring an 
application for a junk dealer’s license to be 
signed by a named percentage of neighbor- 
hood property owners was held an unlaw- 
ful delegation of license power.*® It was a 
delegation of legislative power for an ordi- 
nance to forbid the storage of gasoline with- 
out the consent of another property owner.** 
Also an ordinance requiring the application 
for a license to operate a poolroom to be ap- 
proved by 60 per cent of the property own- 
ers in the block where the activity was to be 
situated and in adjoining blocks was in- 
definite and arbitrary.** 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The above are only a few of the cases in 
the field. They do not cover all questions 
in the matter of delegated power nor do they 
represent all states. Enough decisions are 
cited, however, to formulate certain general 
principles or at least to point out certain 
danger marks. City attorneys should inves- 
tigate the cases along this line in their own 
states before attempting to draft an ordi- 
nance delegating regulatory powers. Cer- 
tain general conclusions may be drawn which 
may be elaborated upon by reference to the 
law in specific cases and states and which 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A legislative body or agency cannot 
delegate its powers of a legislative character. 
It can provide for the performance of ad- 
ministrative and ministerial functions and 
can delegate such powers. 

2. The administrative details must of 
necessity be left, in part, to administrative 
officers or employees or to those acting in an 
administrative capacity. 

3. Administrative regulations must con- 


35 McQuillan, Municipal Corporations (2d) 
Section 953. 

36 Friedman vy. Maines, 8 N. J. Misc. 703, 151 
Atl. 472. 

37 Adams v. Gorell, 28 Oh. App. 55, 162 N. E. 
397. 

38 State ex rel. Taylor v. City of Tallahassee, 
130 Fla. 418, 177 So. 719. 
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tain standards sufficiently definite to direct 
and control administrative decisions such 
as (a) the fee to be charged must be definite, 
(b) the term of any license, privilege, or per- 
mit must be for a definite or determinable 
period, and (c) the standards of require- 
ments must be fixed with sufficient definite- 
ness in the ordinance or by reference to 
qualifications definitely determined by some 
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other agency or regulation, and should not 
permit the exercise of an arbitrary or un- 
controlled discretion in the administrative 


agent. 

4. The same standard of definiteness in 
regulations is required when the council re- 
tains the administrative power as when it 
delegates it to an administrative officer or 
employee. 


Modernizing the Public Utility Franchise 


By JOHN BAUER* 
Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York City 


Certain basic standards and terms should be included in franchises to secure 
continuous municipal control and effective regulation of local utilities. 


PUBLIC utility franchise is a munici- 
A pal grant which authorizes a private 
person, usually a corporation, to 
occupy the streets and other public places for 
constructing, maintaining, and operating 
properties in furnishing a recognized public 
service. It is a contract which fixes the 
rights and duties of the company and the 
municipality in their future dealings with 
the various aspects of public interest. 
Formerly, before the rise of state public 
utility regulation by commissions, the fran- 
chise commonly provided in considerable 
detail for future regulation of the company’s 
relation to the public. It included not only 
matters of property location, changes, im- 
provements, extensions, safety, operation, 
quality of service, and period of the grant, 
but particularly fixed the rates to be charged 
for service. Following the establishment of 
state commissions these provisions have been 
extensively superseded by state regulatory 
enactments, and the franchises have been 
largely stripped to bare consents for the use 


*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bauer, Ph.D., has been 
on the teaching staff at Cornell and Princeton 
Universities; was statistician and later chief of 
accounting division, State Public Service Com- 
mission, New York, for four years; utility rate 
adviser, New York City, 1920-30; and director, 
American Public Utilities Bureau, 1925 to date. 


of streets and other public places, while the 
continuing regulatory powers have passed to 
the state commissions. This is particularly 
true with respect to rates, which have always 
been the crucial subject matter and have 
never been brought effectively under public 
control. 


EARLIER RIGIDITY OF TERMS 


As a matter of long municipal experience 
the old franchise provisions did not work 
satisfactorily, especially with regard to rates 
which remained rigid and inflexible with 
changing conditions. Franchises usually fixed 
definite rates for the duration of the grant, 
e.g., five cents per ride on street railways, 
$1.50 per thousand cubic feet for gas, 10 
cents per kwh for electricity, $5.00 a month 
for residential telephone. 

There was thus no basis for reducing or 
increasing the rates with shifting costs, 
changing volume of service, and other fluctu- 
ating factors. Consequently, during a period 
of falling prices and mounting business vol- 
ume, the rigid franchise rates would prove to 
be excessive and burdensome to the public, 
while during rising prices and expanding 
plant requirements they would become in- 
adequate and would leave the companies 
financially unable to furnish proper service. 
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The history is that state commissions were 
first created as governmental devices through 
which utility rates—which had become ex- 
cessive through the long decline in prices 
and rise in service volume prior to 1900— 
could be reduced under state police power, 
notwithstanding the high rates allowed 
under municipal franchises. This was the 
period from 1900 to 1915 when the new 
agencies were striving hard to lower rates. 
Suddenly, however, with the rocketing 
prices during the war, conditions were re- 
versed and the franchise rates, especially on 
street railways, became inadequate to meet 
service requirements. Under these circum- 
stances the older franchise restrictions were 
swept overboard as legal matters, and com- 
prehensive control over rates was conveyed 
to the state regulatory bodies. This at least 
was the general situation; exceptions de- 
pended upon particular constitutional, statu- 
tory, and factual circumstances. 

Experience thus demonstrated that terms 
cannot be satisfactorily fixed once and for 
all in franchises, and that they must be sub- 
ject to modification according to developing 
circumstances. While state regulation was 
established to make the adjustments needed 
with time, it has not succeeded satisfactorily 
in carrying out its purposes. Its failure has 
been most glaring with regard to rate con- 
trol. The reasons are due in part to basic 
law as decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to unsuitable standards and 
machinery of administration, to inadequate 
personnel to do the necessary work, to the 
commingling of legislative, judicial, and ad- 
ministrative functions, and largely to the 
fact of general and dispersed responsibility 
throughout the state, without specific obliga- 
tion in any community. 

Wherever commission regulation has func- 
tioned with moderate success, this has been 
due in almost all instances to objective and 
vigorous action by municipal officials. Where 
local responsibility has been alert, and when 
energetic and intelligent action has been 
taken by a municipality, regulation has been 
moderately successful. For the most part, 
however, the existence of state regulation has 
tended to free municipal officials from the 
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feeling of responsibility, and has permitted 
the continuance of drift in dealing with local 
service conditions and rates. 

The fundamental fact is that a utility has 
its public significance primarily within mu- 
nicipal territories. Its service is furnished 
locally, and its rates impinge upon local 
business and homes, including the municipal- 
ity itself. Progress in the community depends 
upon proper service and rates. This is par- 
ticularly true of electricity, which is basic in 
all phases of modern economic and social 
life. Satisfactory conditions depend upon 
appropriate municipal policy and action. 

If private ownership and operation of 
utilities can be sensibly defended at all, pub- 
lic regulation must be transformed so that 
it can be carried out as a matter of system- 
atic administration. First, state regulatory 
law must be fundamentally revised. Second, 
there must be continuous responsibility and 
action on the part of the municipalities. No 
community can reasonably shuffle off re- 
sponsibility to state officials. Without posi- 
tive local measures and pressure there is 
little hope that state regulation can be trans- 
formed to function effectively, or that other 
modes of reasonable public organization can 
be attained. 

Under the conditions that exist the ques- 
tion arises what municipalities can do, es- 
pecially within the general system of state 
regulation. As pointed out in an earlier 
article,! any sizable municipality can set up 
a workable technique to obtain systematic 
rate adjustments and other changes through 
the state commission. The purpose of the 
present article is to show how municipal 
officials may return to the use of the fran- 
chise for attainment of satisfactory regula- 
tion, by incorporating terms which are ap- 
propriate for systematic protection and 
advancement of public interest. Such pro- 
visions would take the form of a contract 
and so would facilitate definiteness and regu- 
larity of administration, but they would have 
to be formulated within the purview of state 
regulatory law. 


1John Bauer, “Municipal Responsibility for 
Effective Public Utility Rate Regulation,” Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT, XIX, 227-30 (August, 1937). 
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If there is clear regard for local powers 
along with state regulation, franchise terms 
can be fixed for the attainment of municipal 
objectives. Such opportunities appear in 
instances of new grants, enlargements or 
additions to existing ones, and particularly 
renewals and _ resettlements. 
Under such circumstances terms 
can be fixed so as to conform 
with state regulatory law, facili- 
tate progressive operation by 
the company, and at the same 
time retain for the municipality 
real control over rates and serv- 
ice conditions. 


PROVISIONS FOR CONTINUOUS 
CONTROL 


In granting a franchise munic- 
ipal officials should always 
realize that they are entrusting 
a public function to private or- 
ganization and_ performance. 
The reasons for such a grant to a private 
concern should be clear, based upon superior 
efficiency and service, with lower cost to the 
public than could be obtained through out- 
right municipal performance. Unless there 
are such advantages the utility should be 
established publicly and operated directly by 
the municipality. 

Because of its public character the grant 
to a private agency should be specific in the 
duties imposed, the power authorized, and 
particularly the rights of the municipality as 
to control over rates, service, and future pol- 
icy regarding the utility. The company 
should be regarded as an agency to perform 
a public function for the municipality. For 
the sake of definiteness the basic standards 
and terms that should be embodied in the 
franchise will be categorically outlined. 

1. The Period of the Grant. This should 
be definite as to time but the length is of 
less importance than specificness of regula- 
tory provisions and financial terms control- 
ling termination. Usually the period should 
be long enough to permit long-term financing 
by the company. This would require a mini- 
mum of 20 years and might normally cover 
30 years; but, as later outlined, there should 
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be provisions for earlier termination by the 
municipality on a definite financial basis. 
The period might be left indeterminate, with 
provisions for revocation according to sub- 
sequent municipal policy. The municipal 
right to terminate any time after five years, 
upon an explicit basis of com- 
pensation to the company, 
should be fixed in every modern 
franchise. 

2. Properties and Service. 
The franchise should designate 
the streets and other public 
places that may or shall be oc- 
cupied by the utility, and pre- 
scribe the general character of 
the properties. It should retain 
for the municipality the right to 
require changes in location and 
in the character of the proper- 
ties according to public needs 
and convenience, fix the stand- 
ards of service, and impose 
safety measures for the protection of the 
public. There should be corresponding 
financial provisions to protect the company 
against loss from complying with municipal 
requirements, and the municipality should 
have control over costs incurred by the com- 
pany so as to prevent unjustified burdens 
upon the public. The grant should be ex- 
clusive, precluding competition with respect 
to the same type of service, either by another 
company or by the municipality itself. 

3. Special Privileges. Free or specially 
priced service may be provided for the 
municipality. The requirements and condi- 
tions should be specifically stated so that 
the rights of the municipality and the duties 
of the company can be regularly carried out 
on an exact factual basis. 

4. Reasonable Rates. The crucial diffi- 
culty in utility regulation has always ap- 
peared in the fixing of reasonable rates. The 
franchise should not specify the rates per- 
manently for the duration of the grant, but 
should rather prescribe the basis upon which 
rates may be readjusted from time to time 
according to changing conditions. It should 
fix the rights of the company and the duties 
of the municipality, and accordingly should 
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provide for definite standards and for sys- 
tematic administration of periodical rate 
adjustments. All changes in rates should be 
predicated upon the showing of facts on the 
basis established by the grant. 

5. Definite Rate Base. The greatest ob- 
stacle to satisfactory rate control has been 
in determining the “fair value” of the prop- 
erties or rate base upon which a company is 
legally entitled to receive a “fair rate” of 
return. Under the law of the land these 
quantities have not been precisely defined as 
to private rights and public obligations, and 
have also been subject to variation due to 
shifts in prices and other circumstances; 
consequently, every important rate adjust- 
ment has involved revaluation of the prop- 
erties and renewal of basic conflicts between 
public and private interests. For satisfactory 
regulation that can be systematically admin- 
istered there must be established a definite 
rate base which is maintained according to 
regularly ascertained facts, and which is not 
subject to variation due to shifts in prices 
and other unmeasurable factors. It should 
be shown by the capital accounts of the 
company, with appropriate regulatory pro- 
visions so that no improper or unjustified 
amounts can be included. 

(a) New franchise grant. For a new 
franchise a fixed rate base can be readily 
established and maintained from the begin- 
ning as a matter of exact record. It should 
consist at all times of the actual cost of 
constructing the properties used in public 
service, less the provisions made for depreci- 
ation through prior charges to operating ex- 
penses, plus working capital. The quantities 
should be established through regular ac- 
counting procedure; all entries in the 
accounts should be binding, subject to prior 
approval by the municipality. The amounts 
for property additions, retirements, and fur- 
ther depreciation accruals should be deter- 
mined at the close of each year, embodied in 
the accounts, and the rate base thus fixed 
for the beginning of the new year. 

(b) Franchise renewal or settlement. 
When a franchise expires and is to be re- 
newed, or when there is resettlement of an 
unexpired franchise, the establishment of a 
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fixed rate base encounters the difficulty of 
dealing with existing properties which have 
been constructed and operated under the 
indefinite and variable “fair value” stand- 
ards. In any such instance provision should 
be made for determination of a definite val- 
uation of the existing properties, as the 
initial quantity of a fixed rate base. Subject 
to agreement between the municipality and 
the company, the properties might be ap- 
praised at prevailing standards of reproduc- 
tion cost less depreciation due to functional 
as well as physical causes. The amounts as 
determined should then be entered in the 
accounts of the company as the starting 
quantities for subsequent rate base control. 
Thereafter the accounting procedure with 
respect to property additions, retirements, 
depreciation accrual, and annual determina- 
tion of rate base would be the same as pro- 
vided under a new franchise grant. 

6. Operating Reports. The company 
should furnish the municipality periodically, 
at least yearly, a report with respect to its 
operations within the franchise territory. 
The report should include, with appropriate 
details, the operating revenues, operating 
expenses, taxes, and other relevant operating 
data for the particular period; also the prop- 
erty installations and retirements during the 
period, and the proposed capital and operat- 
ing budget for the succeeding year, which 
should be subject to municipal approval. 
The municipality should have the right to 
inspect all properties, require changes for 
the advancement of efficiency and improve- 
ment of service, have access to all records, 
and require such special reports as may be 
needed for the full information of the 
municipal officials. 

7. Annual Rate Adjustments. The com- 
pany should be entitled to have aggregate 
rates in the franchise territory sufficiently 
high to furnish gross revenues equal to all 
operating costs and a fixed rate of return 
upon the rate base as provided for in the 
grant. All the facts pertaining to the deter- 
mination would be subject to accounting 
control, furnished by the company and an- 
alyzed by the municipality. The rights of 
the company would thus be definite as to 
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total revenues to be collected from all con- 
sumers. The individual rate schedules, how- 
ever, aS applied to the different classes of 
consumers, including the municipality itself, 
would be reached by agreement, but in case 
of failure to agree the municipality would 
have the final right of decision. Compre- 
hensive survey and determination of the 
facts should be made at the close of each 
year, and rate adjustments for the following 
year should be made according to the show- 
ing of facts. Provisions should be made for 
special operating reserves, especially for rate 
equalization to absorb unexpected fluctua- 
tions in net earnings and to assure the 
return to which the company is entitled. 

8. Profit-Sharing. In connection with the 
financial set-up for the fixing and readjust- 
ment of rates, provisions might be made for 
progressive profit-sharing between the pub- 
lic and the company. The purpose would be 
to furnish special inducement for the man- 
agement to develop volume of service and to 
press constantly for greater efficiency and 
economy. The plan should be based upon 
definite provisions of administration. It 
might fix a standard rate of return, say 
6 per cent, upon the average rate base for 
any given year. The company would get the 
full return realized for the year, but would 
apply a given percentage of the excess above 
the standard to rate reductions for the fol- 
lowing year. The division might be fifty- 
fifty. Under such an arrangement the com- 
pany would have continuous inducement for 
promotion of business and economy, while 
the public would have the advantage of 
systematic rate reductions. The plan might 
be particularly suitable to bring about fran- 
chise renewal or resettlement, for it would 
offer the company an opportunity for special 
returns in accepting modern franchise ob- 
jectives and administration. 

9. Relations to the State Commission. 
There must be recognition that in general a 
State commission’s regulatory powers cannot 
be modified by municipal franchise terms. 
These terms must be in harmony with the 
state regulatory standards. The municipality, 
however, has the right to fix such conditions 
in the franchise as a company is willing to 
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accept. The rates as determined annually 
under the franchise provisions would have to 
be filed by the company with the state com- 
mission in the same way as any rate changes. 
Since rates would be based upon agreement 
they would usually encounter no objection, 
and would be either formally or tacitly ap- 
proved by the commission. The latter, how- 
ever, would have the right to investigate the 
reasonableness of the rates, to suspend them, 
and to modify them as found reasonable and 
necessary in the public interest. Its supe- 
rior state power must be recognized but 
as a practical matter the commission could 
order different rates only upon factual show- 
ing that the franchise fixed rates are exces- 
sive, and it probably never could make such 
findings. The franchise provisions would 
furnish the administrative means for effec- 
tive rate control that are lacking in state 
regulation. 

10. Termination of the Franchise. While 
the period of the grant may be stated at 
twenty or more years or left indeterminate, 
there should be provisions for modification 
of municipal policy with respect to the util- 
ity. This should not be left long unchange- 
able without regard to shifts in conditions. 
After a moderate term of years, say five, the 
municipality should have the right to acquire 
the properties, institute municipal operation, 
or make other adjustments in management 
and control, and it should compensate the 
company according to definite provisions of 
the franchise. The amount to be paid should 
not be left open, subject to dispute and 
litigation. It should be equal to the rate 
base at the time of the termination. The 
same amount would apply to rate making 
and municipal acquisition. The right to shift 
municipal policy would furnish additional 
pressure upon the company to perform prop- 
erly its public function. As long as it oper- 
ates efficiently and at lowest attainable rates 
there would be no occasion for a shift. In 
any case, however, the company should be 
entitled to reimbursement at any time of 
termination. Its recognized investment 
should be systematically protected against 
confiscation either through excessively low 
rates, termination of franchise, or through 
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municipal or other competition. The mu- 
nicipality should be free to control in the 
public interest, but the company should be 
safeguarded against loss from enactment of 
municipal policy. 


MopERN ADMINISTRATIVE TREND 


The provisions that have been summarily 
outlined correspond mostly with the fran- 
chise sections in the recent revision of the 
Model City Charter. These charter features 
were first drafted by the writer, were then 
subjected to the criticism of a special com- 
mittee consisting of John N. Edy, city man- 
ager, Toledo, Ohio, and C. A. Dykstra, 
president of the University of Wisconsin, 
and were finally discussed and approved by 
the general committee members and con- 
sultants who co-operated in preparing the 
draft of the new charter. The principal pro- 
visions as outlined in this article have thus 
received consideration by municipal experts 
interested in sound policy and in effective 
administration for the attainment of public 
objectives. 

The basic perspective is that of admin- 
istrability. Satisfactory utility regulation 
can be attained only upon the basis of clear 
purposes, exact standards, definite facts, and 
regularity of administration. These require- 
ments have been revealed in the long strug- 
gle of regulatory experience. Wherever 
regulation has been moderately successful it 
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has been derived through suitable admin- 
istrative measures. The well-known and 
striking results of the so-called “Washington 
plan”— in reducing rates, building up busi- 
ness, promoting efficiency, and maintaining 
liberal returns to the company—have been 
basically due to such terms and conditions 
as have been here presented. 

Whenever any city assumes responsibility 
and once establishes the factual basis of 
regulation it can succeed in bringing about 
moderately satisfactory conditions as to 
rates and other categories of successful oper- 
ation. Many cities have made substantial 
progress, though few have provided even 
moderately adequate administrative meas- 
ures. Where, however, rates have continued 
high—there are many such cities—there are 
usually also low business volumes, non- 
progressive operation, and unstable earn- 
ings; and these conditions are due invariably 
to lackadaisical and irresponsible attitudes 
on the part of municipal officials in matters 
of profound significance for the economic 
and social welfare of their communities. 

If regulation is to work anywhere it de- 
pends primarily upon municipal responsibil- 
ity and administration. This can be attained 
within the prevailing state systems, but it 
requires clarity of purpose and a positive 
program of action. The franchise provisions 
here considered are proposed as an impor- 
tant part of such a program. 





F government is to remain good, it must have the active interest of good citizens 
who want nothing but good government. If citizens relax in their interest, those 





who do want something else from the government will squeeze into the picture and 
get what they want. When the city manager government was first installed, there was 
plenty of enthusiasm . . . The reason for this is not that the citizens have lost interest. 
It means that the citizens are satisfied, and that they have a feeling of security about 
their government. It means that they believe the city government does not need 
their attention . . 

The city government has carried its responsibility well. It refuses to spend what 
it does not have. That irks those who have profited by the other system which 
encouraged spending all that could be assessed in taxes and borrowed against the 
future. The city council has carried the heaviest burden in years. 

Our councilmen work alone. There are no cheers from the gallery when they turn 
down a spending request. The taxpayers whose money has been saved are not there. 
But there are jeers from those whose forays against the treasury are turned back. 
This is the discouraging atmosphere in which councilmen werk. The special interests 
fill the council chamber. Good citizens should get interested. That is the way to 
keep good government good.—From editorial in Toledo (Ohio) Times, May 1, 1939. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 























Joint Collection of Tax and Water Bills 


To what extent do cities provide for joint 
collection of taxes and water rents, and for 
joint custody of both funds by the same 
office? 

NFORMATION obtained from 46 cities 
of over 100,000 population indicates that 

joint collection and custody of funds is a 
common practice. In 15 cities both taxes 
and water rents are collected through the 
same office, usually the city treasurer’s or col- 
lector’s, and the funds turned over to the treas- 
urer. These cities are: Atlanta, Georgia; Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, Springfield, and Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Camden, New Jersey; Flint 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan; Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Nashville, Tennessee; New 
York and Rochester, New York; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Reading, Pennsylvania; St. 
Louis, Missouri. In three other cities taxes 
are collected by the county treasurer and 
water rents by the city treasurer, but the city 
treasurer has custody of both funds. These 
cities are Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Salt 
Lake City. In 19 additional cities, including 
one with an overlapping water district, col- 
lection is separate, but both funds are turned 
over to the treasurer. In four cities, including 
three with independent water boards, both 
collection and custody are separate. In the 
remaining five cities, water is supplied by 
private companies.—Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association. 


Central or Departmental Cost 
Accounting 


Where should cost accounts be kept? 
ALTHOUGH the question as to where cost 
accounts should be kept is a debatable 
one, there are certain criteria by which a 
decision can be reached. In the first instance, 
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and in most cases, it would seem most desir- 
able that the general accounting office keep 
the cost accounts the same as many other 
subsidiary accounts are maintained in that 
office. However, operating officials, such as 
superintendents, foremen, truck foremen, 
and others responsible for field operations, 
are the men on the firing line, and they must 
have information when it is hot. Delays in 
knowing when things go wrong are costly. 
Careful consideration must therefore be 
given to the speed with which accounting 
information can be distributed to those who 
need it for the purpose of day-to-day control 
of field operations. 

A rather important point to which atten- 
tion is directed here is one of interest to all 
cities doing considerable work by so-called 
“force account” methods. “Force account” 
means that the municipality hires all the 
labor, purchases all the materials and sup- 
plies, and very often purchases all of the 
equipment necessary to carry on the work. 
In these cases, with the departments keep- 
ing their own cost records, it is evident that 
the administrator sits in complete judgment 
of his own acts. Even though this is true, in 
most cases sound cost accounting principles 
can be followed, and with the audit of the 
chief finance officer assurance of the ac- 
curacy of the cost accounts can be obtained. 
But very often the operating departments 
do not have qualified cost accountants who 
can be constantly alert to any attempt to 
distort the field reports or to favor one oper- 
ation or job at the expense of another. 
Whenever a case of this kind is encountered, 
the only solution is for the chief finance offi- 
cer to engage the proper personnel and to 
handle the cost accounting. 

There are many advantages to having the 
chief finance officer handle the cost accounts. 
In the first place, there is definite assurance 
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that competent accountants will be in charge 
of the records; in the second place, they will 
not be interested in trying to distort any cost 
figures to the point where one account may 
be overcharged in some particular superin- 
tendent’s or foreman’s favor; and finally, 
mechanical equipment is very often available 
in the chief finance office so that the work 
can be expedited and handled much more 
economically. However, the operating offi- 
cials must never be overlooked, and in the 
event that the chief accounting officer can- 
not furnish data promptly enough for effec- 
tive control of work in progress, then there 
is no alternative except for the operating 
officials to maintain their own cost accounts. 
Even though the chief accounting officer is 
responsible for the cost accounts, there is no 
reason why considerable work cannot be 
done in the operating department by time- 
keepers, material receiving clerks, engineers, 
and foremen. To insure effective control, the 
better plan is to vest in the chief finance 
officer the responsibility and duty of super- 
vising the departmental cost accounting. 


Why a Curfew Ordinance? 


The Parent-Teachers’ Association has recom- 
mended that the city council adopt a 
curfew ordinance for the protection of 
children. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of such an ordinance? 


HE curfew ordinance is desirable be- 

cause (1) it serves as a guide to the 
parents in regulating the conduct of the 
child; (2) it permits police control of par- 
ents who fail to give proper attention to the 
wanderings of their offspring at late hours of 
the night; and (3) it serves as a guide to the 
juvenile court authorities where it is neces- 
sary or desirable to refer the case to their 
attention. 

The most frequent circumstance justifying 
the regulation of children wandering the 
streets at night is found in the case of those 
employed as newsboys and who frequently 
use this and other types of employment as 
an excuse for aimless wanderings. Frequently 
parents with inadequate facilities for caring 


for their children will send them to a show 
in the evening in order to provide a night 
out for themselves, with instructions to meet 
the parent, sometimes at such questionable 
places as beer parlors, etc. Without ordinance 
regulation the police find it difficult to ex- 
ercise proper control in such situations, and 
their only alternative is to refer the matter 
to juvenile court, which in some instances is 
a questionable procedure. 

In considering such an ordinance the fol- 
lowing points must be established: the maxi- 
mum age of the child; the time of night be- 
yond which the ordinance becomes effective; 
its applicability to the parent as well as to 
the child; and whether the ordinance should 
forbid the presence of the child on the streets 
or in public places or should merely forbid 
loitering. These factors might conceivably 
vary in different communities. It is recom- 
mended that the ordinance forbid loitering 
rather than specifically prohibit the presence 
of the child on the streets. A positive pro- 
hibition is unenforceable and might prove 
embarrassing to the police. Loitering per- 
mits a liberal interpretation, and the police 
may apply it with considerable flexibility. 

The following provisions of the Newton, 
Kansas, ordinance seem very satisfactory— 

Loitering of Children: It shall be unlawful 
for any child under the age of 16 years to be 
upon the streets, avenues, alleys, parks, or other 
public places, or in any billiard or pool hall, 
show, theatre, or other places of public amuse- 
ment or recreation after the hours of 10 o’clock 
p. m. unless accompanied by the parent, guar- 
dian, or other adult person having the care, cus- 
tody, or control of said child, and anyone vio- 
lating the provisions hereof shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
shall be fined not more than ten dollars. 

Permitting Children to Loiter: It shall be un- 
lawful for the parent, guardian, or any person 
having the care, custody or control of any 
child under the age of sixteen years to permit 
such child to loiter upon or in any of the 
places mentioned in Section 1 hereof, at any 
time during the night after 10 o’clock p. m. 
unless accompanied by such parent, guardian, or 
other person having the care, custody or control 
of such child, and any person violating this 
section of the ordinance shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not more than $25. (Revised Ordinances, 
1937.) 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Governmental Debt Trends 


HE chart on the cover shows an inter- 

esting picture of the reversal of the 
relative importance of federal and _ local 
debts in the total United States govern- 
mental debt picture. Local debt, once the 
bulk of the total, has lost importance ever 
since 1922. Particularly since 1932, increases 
in federal debt, coinciding with reductions in 
local debt, have reduced the significance of 
the latter. The absolute figures for the 
1932-37 period show a reduction of local 
debt from $15,200,000,000 to $12,100,000,- 
000 accompanied by an increase of federal 
debt from $21,800,000,000 to $35,000,000,- 
000, according to the Federation of Tax 
Administrators. 

Before one becomes too alarmed at the 
present high level of debt, it should be noted 
that the total governmental debt represents 
only $50,000,000,000 of a total public and 
private debt of $250,000,000,000, and that 
the latter figure is substantially unchanged 
since 1929, although there has been a shift 
in who owes whom. Another important fact 
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to be considered is that the recent sharp 
rise in the federal debt has been considerably 
offset by greatly increased holdings of cash 
and claims against assets of government 
agencies, from $600,000,000 in 1929 to 
$7,250,000,000 in 1937, including cash and 
bonds held by the Postal Savings System, 
and recoverable assets of agencies such as 
the RFC, HOLC, and PWA. 

Both local and federal governments have 
benefited from declining interest rates in 
the last decade. Federal interest costs have 
risen only half as rapidly as outstanding 
interest-bearing securities, and there has 
been a similar general tendency in local, as 
well as state, rates. 


PERSONNEL 
New State-Wide Retirement Plans 


HE number of states having state-wide 

retirement plans for municipal em- 
ployees reached six last month with the pass- 
ing in Illinois and California of laws sup- 
ported by their respective municipal leagues. 
The Illinois plan is like the North Carolina 
one in that a special fund is established for 
municipal workers; while California now 
joins New Jersey, New York, and Ohio as 
states in which city employees may enter the 
fund set up for state employees. 

The new Illinois law provides retirement 
benefits for the employees who are excluded 
from social security coverage, and thus aids 
in the removal of superannuated employees. 
The Act as passed includes all employees of 
all municipal corporations in the state except 
teachers (having new sound fund), police 
and firemen (excluded by own choice), all 
employees in Chicago and Cook County 
(having sound funds), and employees of a 
few municipal utilities who are included in 
their own state-wide system. 

Participation by individual municipalities 
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is voluntary and is determined by referendum 
of the voters, a majority of the votes cast be- 
ing necessary. If a municipality participates, 
all employees paid out of the general or 
special funds of such municipality (except 
police, firemen, and teachers) who normally 
are employed in positions requiring six hun- 
dred or more hours of service during a year, 
are automatically included. The plan requires, 
for the present, a 314 per cent deduction 
from all earnings with no limits and provides 
that additional contributions may be made 
by the employee to provide increased bene- 
fits for himself or for his widow or depend- 
ents. In addition, each employee will re- 
ceive an additional credit for the municipal- 
ity’s contribution equal to twice the required 
contribution for retirement purposes. The 
city is also responsible for meeting insurance 
risk for disability, death, and mortality after 
retirement. However, due to gains from 
turnover and mortality before the employee 
has acquired a right in the city’s contribu- 
tion, the total cost to the city will vary be- 
tween 3 and 6 per cent of the total payroll. 
Prior service credits at time of adoption of 
the plan are to be paid by the city at the 
time of joining the fund, with the council 
deciding to pay a sum equivalent to either 0, 
4, 1, or 1% times what the city would have 
paid had the plan been operative during 
every employee’s full tenure. 

The Illinois plan has several new flexible 
features. No specific interest return is guar- 
anteed, and rates on which annuities are com- 
puted will be redetermined periodically in 
the light of actual experience. As a result, 
the 3% per cent rate of employee contribu- 
tion may be varied from time to time to 
maintain the annuity level of 60 per cent of 
final salary for an average employee entering 
at age 30 and retiring at age 65. The city, 
in any case, will be responsible for twice the 
employee contribution. 

Retirement annuities are not specified in 
the Illinois plan but are to be of such 
amounts as can be provided from the credits 
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of the employee in accordance with expe- 
rience tables and effective rates of interest 
at the time of retirement. No compulsory 
retirement age is specified, but annuities 
cease accumulating after age 65. Disability 
benefits are 50 per cent of salary payable 
during disability after the first 30 days. 

Employees receive vested rights in the 
contributions of the municipality in the event 
of subsequent retirement after a period of 
service which is sufficient to accumulate sums 
to provide a retirement benefit of at least 
$10 per month for life for retirement at 
age 65, and cannot obtain refunds of any 
amounts upon separation from service prior 
to eligibility for retirement in such case, 
the accumulated payments being held in the 
fund for payment of a deferred annuity. 
However, refunds are available for separa- 
tion after short periods of service in which 
case the refund amounts to the entire em- 
ployee contribution plus interest earned. 

The California plan is based upon con- 
tractual relationships between the state sys- 
tem and the municipal legislative body, 
requiring an affirmative vote of the city em- 
ployees and a 2/3 vote of the council. Bene- 
fits are approximately half-pay, and con- 
tributions are made by both employee and 
employer. Retirement is mandatory at 70, 
and at 65 for police and firemen, with vol- 
untary retirement possible at an age as low 
as 55. 

The interesting new feature of the Cali- 
fornia law is the provision for employee ap- 
proval. If all city employees are concerned, 
separate elections are to be held for fire 
employees, police employees, and other em- 
ployees. If any of these groups vote against 
the plan, that group is excluded from the 
contract. 

(Information on the Illinois plan, which 
became law on July 29, was supplied by 
Arthur S. Hansen, consulting actuary of 
Chicago, and on the California plan by 
Richard Graves, secretary of the League of 
California Municipalities. ) 
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Kansas City Police Back to State 
Control 


| im, seven years of home rule under 
the Pendergast political regime, on 
July 11, the police department of Kansas 
City, Missouri, was returned to state con- 
trol. State control of the police in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph dates back to 
1861, but in 1932 the state supreme court 
declared the law providing state control for 
Kansas City unconstitutional because of a 
defect in the statute. Under the city charter 
the police then became a regular department 
under the city manager. The man appointed 
as director had for several years directed 
publicity for the Pendergast Democratic 
machine, an assignment he continued to hold 
in spite of nonpartisan features of the char- 
ter. 

The Pendergast organization, in complete 
control of Kansas City and Jackson County 
since the council-manager plan charter be- 
came effective in 1926, by last year had 
spread its influence to a dominant position in 
state politics. But in 1938 Governor Stark, 
breaking with the Kansas City boss, won a 
decisive victory in the Democratic primary 
when his candidate for supreme court judge 
defeated one of Pendergast’s selection. 

In a special message to the general assem- 
bly on March 23, Governor Stark described 
Kansas City’s experience under home rule as 
“a ghastly failure.” Referring to a Jackson 
County grand jury report, he declared that 
outrages of every sort against the criminal 
code were allowed to go unnoticed; that 
racketeers had been protected; that police 
officers had conspired against the people in 
vote frauds; that liquor traffic was carried 
on with flagrant disregard for the law; that 
gambling establishments flourished; and that 
conditions of vice were permitted unmo- 
lested. He demanded a law which would 
remove the police department from local 
politics and place police service on a merit 
basis. 

When the bill to substitute state police 
control in Kansas City was introduced in the 
legislature on March 27, lines were drawn 
for one of the hottest legislative battles in 
the history of Missouri. The merits in prin- 
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ciple of home rule over state control were 
overshadowed by the intensity of the fac- 
tional political fight between the Stark and 
Pendergast elements of the Democratic 
party. Governor Stark carried his case to 
the people by radio. He demanded a clean-up 
of the party in the interest of success in the 
1940 state elections. His appeal to the people 
to write their senators and representatives 
brought results. Governor Stark also was 
aided in crushing opposition to the bill by 
federal indictments, guilty pleas, and jail 
sentences for income tax evasion for Pender- 
gast and R. E. O’Malley, the state super- 
intendent of insurance under the preceding 
administration, and by the breakup by fed- 
eral agents of a narcotic ring and the sub- 
sequent resignation of H. F. McElroy, city 
manager for 13 years, and his director of 
police. The bill passed the house by a vote 
of 110 to 33 and the senate by 25 to 8. 

Governor Stark appointed to the board of 
police commissioners four Kansas City busi- 
ness men, none of whom previously had held 
public office. Three were classed as inde- 
pendent Democrats and the fourth as a 
Republican. The mayor serves as an ex- 
officio member of the board. Selected as chief 
of police was Lear B. Reed, 39-year-old 
agent with 14 years’ service with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, who had worked on 
several important Kansas City cases——RAy 
W. Witson, civic secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City. 


Court Holds Jersey City Ordinance 
Violates Civil Liberties 


HE Supreme Court of the United States 

in the Hague case on June 5 sustained 
federal jurisdiction to enjoin the city officials 
of Jersey City, New Jersey, from enforcing 
certain ordinances which the court held were 
an unconstitutional restriction on civil liber- 
ties. It was a five-to-two decision, but the 
majority members disagreed as to their 
reasoning in reaching a decision. One major- 
ity opinion finds jurisdiction of the federal 
court to protect civil liberties of “citizens” 
only, and another opinion takes a broader 
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view that the federal courts have jurisdiction 
to protect the civil liberties of all natural 
“persons” whether they be “citizens” or not. 
The dissenting opinion pointed out that the 
question was one of local concern which 
should only in a rare instance be considered 
by federal courts. 

The court held that the right of munici- 
palities to regulate and control the use of 
parks and streets is not absolute, but relative, 
and that the case of Davis v. Massachusetts, 
167 U. S. 43, was distinguishable from this 
case as to the type and scope of regulation 
involved. In the Davis case the court held 
that the city of Boston, as owner of the 
Boston Commons, could validly by ordi- 
nance prohibit any use of that park for 
assemblies, speeches, selling goods, displays, 
or other purposes without a permit from the 
mayor. However, the ordinance in the Davis 
case was intended to regulate broadly the 
use by the public of municipal parks. The 
court thus recognizes the necessity for, and 
validity of, reasonable regulations and re- 
strictions in proper cases of the exercise of 
such individual liberties in a community, but 
holds that the ordinances in the Hague case 
were intended entirely as restrictions on the 
right of assembly and free speech_—Joun A. 
McINTIRE, director, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers. 


Self-Help Cooperatives Reduce Relief 
Costs 


F Wegewet survey shows that there are 
in the United States 168 self-help or- 
ganizations for 5,858 persons who would 
otherwise have been unemployed. Seventy- 
five of these are in California and the Uni- 
versity of California Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, in a study of these co-opera- 
tives, points out four benefits of their 
operation. First, although savings varied, in 
general the total cost of self-help benefits to 
the state is less than the cost of the equiva- 
lent amount of direct relief, thus indicating 
the possibilities of savings through such 
programs. Second, production co-operatives 
have not been as efficient as private enter- 
prise, but since they are in no way compa- 
rable with private enterprise as to age and 
ability of workers, type of capitalization, 
and other factors, the criteria are not very 
valid. Third, the effect of participation 
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in self-help production and the social atti- 
tudes of the members is said to concentrate 
their interests on productive activities rather 
than on demanding higher relief payments. 
Fourth, a poll of citizens in selected com- 
munities found 80 to 85 per cent of citizen 
approval of self-help production groups. 


Survey of Municipal Salaries 


ee. of payrolls and employment 
of the city and school district of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has just been released by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as the first in a series of similar studies of 
state, county, and municipal employment 
and payrolls for the last ten years. This 
study was inaugurated early in 1939 by the 
Bureau in order to fill a gap in its informa- 
tion on employment in the United States. 
With the assistance of the WPA, the Bureau 
will survey employment of all state govern- 
ments, all cities over 100,000, all counties 
containing these cities, and a representative 
sample of smaller cities and the counties con- 
taining them, and of rural counties. The 
survey has two objectives: (1) to ascertain 
the number of employees and the amount of 
payrolls for these governmental agencies, by 
months, for the period from 1929 through 
1938; (2) to get the same information for 
contracts let by state and local governments 
during the same period, exclusive of con- 
tracts involving federal funds. In addition, 
the Bureau plans to obtain information con- 
cerning hours of work and the number of 
full and part-time employees. 

The report of the study of Scranton, one 
of the trial studies, does not contain all this 
information. However, it does show for the 
city and schools together, for the ten-year 
period, the average number of employees by 
months, the payroll by months, and the 
average number of employees and payrolls 
for divisions by years. It is planned to issue 
later a separate bulletin containing data on 
public contracts. Similar compilations will 
be issued for every state government and for 
each city of over 100,000. For the remain- 
ing cities, counties, and smaller units, actual 
figures and averages will be presented only 
for size-groups (not individual units) within 
each census region. 

It is hoped that the compilation for the 
nation will help give an indication of the 
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level of total employment in the country, 
the size of the various governmental services, 
and the trend in each during the past decade. 
The figures also are expected to throw light 
on the effect of governmental expenditures 
on employment, and the relation of fluctua- 
tions in government employment to those in 
private employment. 


Four State Municipal Leagues Hold 
Annual Conferences 


—- municipal league conventions in 
Arizona, Colorado, Minnesota, and 
Washington have been held during recent 
months. The more important of the resolu- 
tions passed were directed at proposed and 
pending state and national legislation. 

The Arizona Municipal League adopted 
two resolutions requesting the Governor to 
include in any call for a special session of 
the legislature a recommendation for (1) the 
re-enactment of the revenue bond act per- 
mitting municipalities to receive grants from 
the federal government, but amended to 
permit sale of such bonds to other than fed- 
eral agencies, and (2) the amending of pres- 
ent annexation laws to permit extension of 
fire and police services to territories con- 
tiguous to incorporated areas. A third reso- 
lution was adopted urging defeat of a pro- 
posal to place under the jurisdiction of the 
State Corporation Commission all municipal 
transportation systems and those other util- 
ities which operate outside the city limits. 

The Colorado Municipal League adopted 
three important resolutions: (1) to under- 
take a general survey of municipal insur- 
ance premiums and benefits, (2) to increase 
the legal services of the League, and (3) to 
support submission to the voters of the state 
the question of allocation of state income tax 
revenues, at present going in large measure 
for the state general fund. 

The League of Minnesota Municipalities 
adopted a resolution urging Congress not to 
place arbitrary conditions and restrictions 
on WPA projects that would tend to increase 
the present difficulties of municipalities in 
providing and financing work relief projects. 

The Association of Washington Cities 
took action (1) requesting removal from the 
Federal Banking Act of 1935 of the pro- 
vision prohibiting federal reserve banks from 
paying interest on demand deposits of pub- 
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lic funds deposited in such banks, and (2) 
opposing diversion of gas tax monies from 
other than construction, repair, and main- 
tenance of highways and roads. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


SEPTEMBER 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 6-9. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Curers—San Francisco, California, Septem- 
ber 20-23. Headquarters Manager, Fred 
Shepperd, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssociATION— 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF Potic—E—San Francisco, California, Octo- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoclI- 
ATION — Detroit, Michigan, October 9-12. 
Executive Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—San Francisco, California, October 
10-14. Executive Director, Albert W. 
Noonan, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—San Francisco, California, October 
16-19. Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 16-20. Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 17-20. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 


NOVEMBER 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, November 1-3. Director, Earl D. 
Mallery, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—New Orleans, Louisiana, November 
22-24. Executive Director, Coleman Wood- 
bury, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 























FRANK R. CHILTON 


Frank R. Chilton. — Appointed city 
manager of Pittsburg, California, on May 1, 
1939. Born in Chicago on March 30, 
1889. Education: three years’ work in busi- 
ness administration and law, The University 
of Chicago. Experience: tax collector and 
city clerk, Roseville, California, 1924-35; 
city manager, San Leandro, California, 1935- 
37; real estate business, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, 1937-39. 

Robert Dorion.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, on June 1, 
1939. Born in the city of Quebec on June 
26, 1895. Education: graduate of St. Marie 
College, Montreal; C. E., 1922, Ecole Poly- 
technique, Montreal. Experience: division 
engineer, Quebec Road Department, 1922- 
26; engineer on survey and paper mill con- 
struction, Dolbeau, Quebec, 1927-28; city 
engineer, Dolbeau, 1928-29; city engineer, 
Jonquieres, Quebec, 1929-30; city engineer, 
Lachine, Quebec, 1930 to time of appoint- 
ment as manager of Shawinigan Falls. 

William H. Flower. — Appointed city 
manager of Ashtabula, Ohio, on June 23, 
1939. Born in Ashtabula on September 29, 
1884. Attended a preparatory college for 
two years. Mr. Flower was owner and oper- 
ator of the W. H. Flower Coal Company 
until appointed city manager. 

John A. Gordon.— Appointed manager 
of the town of Barre, Vermont, on July 1, 


ROBERT DorRION 
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WILLIAM H. FLOWER 


1939. Born in Barre on September 11, 1895. 
Education: A. B., 1919, Dartmouth College; 
LL.B., 1923, Chicago Kent College of 
Law; also studied law at the University of 
Chicago. Experience: lawyer, Chicago, 
1923-31; lawyer, Barre, 1932 to date; 
mayor, city of Barre, 1934 to March, 1939; 
representative from city of Barre in state 
legislature, 1937-39, and reelected in 1939; 
elected justice of the peace in 1939 for a 
two-year term. 

Richard T. Linnell. — Appointed city 
manager of Ludlow, Vermont, on May 15, 
1939. Born in Waterville, Maine, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1900. Education: high school 
and for nine years took home study courses. 
Experience: superintendent of general con- 
struction, F. A. Rummery Company, 1927- 
31; superintendent of general construction, 
John Gilbert, 1932-34; superintendent and 
engineer, Quody Village, Maine, 1935-36; 
public service engineer, Public Service of 
New Hampshire, 1936-37; construction su- 
perintendent and engineer, H. P. Cummings 
Construction Company, 1937-39. 

L. S. Robie.—Appointed village manager 
of Hardwick, Vermont, on April 1, 1939. 
Born in Bristol, New Hampshire, on January 
30, 1871. Experience: village trustee, 1929 
to 1931, and president of the village, 1932 to 
date. Mr. Robie has been a grain dealer since 
1894. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














RAFFIC Safety. Citizens of Cincinnati, 

Ohio, through a privately supported organi- 
zation known as the Traffic Safety Council of 
Metropolitan Cincinnati, are cooperating with 
the city’s department of safety in a campaign 
of education in traffic safety. Sixty-four mov- 
ing picture theatres have cooperated in the reg- 
ular showing of safety films. Three radio pro- 
grams also have been arranged in the current 
year’s schedule. 


Shelter for Lower Income Groups. The Mem- 
phis Housing Authority has under construc- 
tion two housing projects that will cost $7,000,- 
000 and wipe out 70 acres of slums. Rentals will 
average $3.25 a room per month, with utility 
services costing $1.00 additional. Rentals in 
housing already average $5.50 a room per 
month, including utilities. WPA labor has been 
used in demolition and the city will utilize the 
salvaged building material on WPA projects. 


Making Good Citizens. In Pennsylvania the 
city of Pittsburgh has had a thousand boy 
scouts making a traffic survey of the city’s 
streets as a service valuable both to the boys and 
to the city. The city of Allentown has had 100 
boys working an average of 20 days under the 
direction of the city health department in im- 
proving the appearance and sanitation of Jor- 
dan Creek which runs through the city. It is 
felt that the boys will have a continued interest 
in seeing that the stream and its banks are kept 
clean as a manifestation of civic pride. 


Trains Employees in Assessment Work. Thirty 
WPA employees in New York City’s tax de- 
partment recently received certificates showing 
they had successfully completed a 15-lecture 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
lax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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course in real estate assessment practice spon- 
sored by the department. The purpose of the 
course was to familiarize workers with the proj- 
ect, to help fit them for employment in a field 
new to them, and to prepare them for civil 
service examinations for jobs in assessing. 


Municipal Cigarette Tax. St. Louis, Missouri, 
joined the list of cities levying municipal cigar- 
ette taxes, by adopting a tax of two cents a 
package. The city anticipates a yield of $1,000,- 
000 annually. New York City in June acted 
to retain its one-cent a package emergency cig- 
arette tax, despite passage by the state legis- 
lature of a two-cents a package tax. City offi- 
cials believe this tax will yield approximately 
$10,000,000 annually. Cities now levying local 
cigarette taxes, besides New York City and St. 
Louis, include Birmingham, Alabama, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and four Florida cities. 


Trade-Ins Eliminated From Sales Tax. To 
prevent the pyramiding of sales taxes on sales in 
which property is taken in trade, the Michigan 
legislature has passed an act which permits 
credits against the sales price of goods taken in 
trade. The credit does not apply on first sales. 
For example, if a new car which sells for $1,000 
is disposed of for $500 in cash plus a used car 
valued at $500, the tax is collectible on the 
$1,000. However, if the dealer then sells the 
trade-in machine for $500, accepting payment 
of $300 in cash plus a used car valued at $200, 
the value of the trade-in is deducted in figuring 
the amount of tax the dealer must pay. The 
tax must be paid only on the $300 cash. 


Remove Parking Meters. The voters of the 
city of San Angelo, Texas, have decided to 
remove parking meters from the business sec- 
tion of the city by a vote of 763 to 516 after a 
four-months’ trial of the meters. 


Urge vacuation of Flood Areas. The 
National Fire Protection Association, at its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago recently, adopted a 
resolution urging that states authorize political 
units to zone areas subject to periodic floods 
and that subdivision planning in those areas 
should be restricted. Municipalities are urged 
to initiate gradual evacuation of periodically 
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flooded areas wherever the expense of removal 
and resettlement does not substantially exceed 
the cost of positive protection, including consid- 
eration of potential losses to life itself. 


Reject Bond Issue Bids. By rejecting all 
bids when the issue was offered for the first 
time and calling for new proposals on the sale 
of $150,000 in unemployment project bonds, 
the city of Duluth, Minnesota, was able to 
save an estimated $5,000 in total interest 
charges. The issue was sold at an interest rate 
of 1.80 per cent with a $136.50 premium, or 
a net rate of 1.79 per cent. 


Replace Wooden Water Mains, In Brainerd, 
Minnesota, white pine water mains that have 
carried the city water supply since 1875 have 
been replaced this year with metal mains. The 
old mains showed little sign of deterioration. 


Municipal Accounting Supervised by State. 
The New Hampshire legislature has created a 
municipal accounting division in the state tax 
commission and provided for uniform account- 
ing in all cities, towns, counties, and school 
districts. Municipalities must file with the di- 
rector of the division their annual accounting 
reports on prescribed forms, according to uni- 
form classifications. Audits of local accounts 
may be made by the division on request of the 
municipality or on the direct initiative of the 
director. 


Cities and Towns Reimbursed for Flood Con- 
trol Projects. The state of New Hampshire has 
agreed to reimburse cities and towns engaged 
in flood control projects for the loss in revenues 
due to the exemption of land from taxation. Re- 
imbursement for land acquired by the federal 
government for flood control purposes will be 
made for a period of three years, following the 
date the land is made exempt from taxation. 


Authorize Assessment Contracts in Texas. The 
Texas legislature recently authorized cities and 
other taxing districts to contract with the county 
for the assessment and/or collection of their 
taxes. When the services of the county assessor 
and collector are used, the tax valuation on 
any piece of property must be the same 
as that used for state and county purposes. Pay- 
ment for the services of the county will be 
determined by agreement between the contract- 
ing parties, but must not exceed 1 per cent of 
the taxes collected. 


Require Plats With Building Applications. 
A survey of the property and a plat must be 
filed in making application for a building per- 
mit under a new Oakland, California, ordinance. 
The ordinance requires that all survey plats also 
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give the location of the main sewer and the 
connection of the house sewer thereto. In the 
event the building is to be erected in a dis- 
trict which has no sewers at the present time, 
the location and connection of the septic tank 
are to be shown. 


Code Prohibits Wood Roofs. An important 
provision of a new and comprehensive building 
code adopted in Saginaw, Michigan, is a clause 
prohibiting new wooden-shingle roofs anywhere 
in the city. Wooden-shingle roofs have created 
in Saginaw a considerable conflagration hazard 
as well as having caused in recent years ap- 
proximately one-half of all fires in buildings. 


New Suit on Sewage Disposal Process. The 
Chemo-Mechanical Water Improvement Com- 
pany has sued the city of Milwaukee for al- 
leged infringement of a patent covering a 
sewage disposal process. The city of Milwau- 
kee has settled litigation growing out of alleged 
infringement of other sewage disposal process 
patents, and this new suit involves a patent not 
covered by the original settlement. Some 150 
cities in this country use a sewage disposal 
process similar to that used in Milwaukee. 


Ban of Advertising Vehicles Held Invalid. 
The Supreme Court of Illinois has held invalid 
an ordinance of the Chicago Park District pro- 
hibiting the driving in the park system of a 
vehicle which displays commercial advertising. 
The court declared that the ordinance was an 
unreasonable restriction upon the use of park 
roads as no reasons were given showing such 
traffic to be objectionable. 


Excessive License Fees Held Void. On May 
31, 1939 the Supreme Court of Washington held 
void an ordinance of the city of Seattle impos- 
ing license fees on dealers in coal and wood. 
The ordinance expressly declared that it was 
a police, not a revenue, measure, but its regula- 
tory provisions were fully covered by an earlier 
ordinance and the revenue collected under the 
ordinance was approximately double the ex- 
pense of administration. The court pointed out 
that fuel oil trucks are not so regulated and 
declared solid fuel dealers were singled out and 
discriminated against. 


Rename Local Division of Census Bureau. 
The division of the Bureau of the Census which 
compiles and publishes data on state and local 
government finance and activities has been re- 
named the Division of State and Local Govern- 
ment. The periodic Census report on local 
governments, now called “Financial Statistics 
of State and Local Governments,” originated in 
1850 with a report on social statistics. Since 
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1932 the annual report on cities has been con- 
fined to financial statistics and has covered only 
cities having over 100,000 population, but it is 
expected that the Bureau will soon be authorized 
to secure general statistics for cities over 30,000. 


City Celebrates Two No-Death Years. Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, celebrated recently the 
completion of two years without a traffic fa- 
tality. The city has a population of about 29,- 
000. 


Fire Alarm System Cuts Insurance Rates. 
The city of Beverly Hills, California, recently 
completed the installation of a fire alarm 
system costing $100,000 and insurance rates 
were reduced about 16-2/3 per cent on resi- 
dential buildings and contents, and up to 22 
per cent on mercantile buildings and contents, 
resulting in an estimated annual saving to policy- 
holders of $18,102. 


Street Maintenance Funds Cut by Cities. 
Expenditure figures for various public works 
maintenance activities in 18 cities, gathered by 
the American Public Works Association, re- 
veal that street repair and maintenance funds 
are again being cut. Reductions in funds for 
street repair work in 11 of the cities report- 
ing total about $2,000,000. This decrease prob- 
ably is caused by the fact that some cities are 
attempting economy by deferring needed street 
repairs. Street cleaning and street maintenance 
costs comprise the largest part of the public 
works maintenance expenditures, totalling about 
$15,000,000 for 16 of the 18 cities. 


Unemployable Gift. Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
studying ways to make use of a $200,000 be- 
quest for construction of a hospital for indi- 
gents. Without funds for operation of another 
hospital, and without need for more hospital 
beds, the city seeks court permission to use the 
money to pay part of the cost of maintaining 
indigents in its present hospital. 


Silting of Reservoirs. North Carolina munic- 
ipal reservoirs are losing an average of nearly 
1 per cent of their original capacity annually 
equivalent to a total yearly cost of over $100,- 
000, as a result of silt deposits from erosion, 
according to a recent study of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Experiments in soil 
erosion control on the High Point city water- 
shed, however, showed a 50 per cent reduction 
of silting in four years. 


Snow Removal Contracts. Snow removal by 
contract is little used by cities in the United 
States and Canada. A survey of 23 cities by 
the American Public Works Association shows 
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only four cities letting snow removal contracts; 
and only one of these, Boston, contracts for all 
work of this kind. The hiring of private vehicles 
after heavy storms, however, is the practice in 
almost every city. 


EFHA Agreement. The Austin, Texas, mu- 
nicipal electric utility, under an agreement with 
the Electric Farm and Home Authority similar 
to those made with private electric utilities, 
co-operates with appliance dealers and the Au- 
thority in collecting, as part of the power bills, 
monthly installment payments on electric appli- 
ances. The city receives from the EFHA 12% 
cents per month per account plus a flat amount 
of $1 per account. 


Uncollectible Delinquencies. At least half of 
the $13,000,000 outstanding tax and special as- 
sessment delinquencies in Lucas County (To- 
ledo), Ohio, are unrealizable assets, a recent 
WPA survey shows, because they represent liens 
in excess of the true value of unimproved real 
estate, highly overdeveloped and consequently 
burdened with special assessments during boom 
periods. 


Hospital on Wheels. Hillsborough County, 
Florida, has equipped an automobile trailer as 
a venereal disease clinic. Attempting to equip 
the trailer through donated funds, health 
authorities obtained one-third of the needed 
$1,500 in the first week of their campaign. A 
physician and clerk will travel with the trailer 
and county nurses will assist in the several dis- 
tricts. 


Cheaper Rides in Nonrush-Hours. The Atlan- 
ta city council has approved a bargain rate plan 
whereby a nonrush-hour roundtrip fare will be 
inaugurated by street car lines. The plan will 
be in effect five days of the week, between 
9:00 A. M. and 4:00 P. M. During these hours, 
a patron may pay a dime on boarding the car 
and receive a ticket for a roundtrip before 
4:00 P. M. The regular fare is two rides for 
15 cents. 


Taxing Municipal Bonds. Postponement until 
the next session of Congress of any action to 
tax municipal and state bonds was decided upon 
by the House Ways and Means Committee on 
July 12 and the matter was referred for study 
to a special subcommittee. 


Cities Adopt New Ordinances. Birmingham 
and Tacoma have adopted bicycle regulation or- 
dinances. Buffalo, New York, has adopted def- 
inite rules governing sick leave of municipal 
employees. Flint, Michigan, has established 
comprehensive rules and regulations for the 
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water department. Los Angeles forbids the 
use of the telephone in solicitation for chari- 
table or other purposes in the central business 
district. 


Life Insurance for City Employees. Seventy- 
two employees of the city of Duquesne, Penn- 
sylvania, are now eligible to life insurance of 
$1,000 each, through a group policy recently 
acquired by that city. The policy involves 
a total of $72,000 and is of the contributory 
type, the workers paying a part of the pre- 
mium and the remainder being assumed by the 
city. 


Police Use Cameras to Preserve Evidence. 
In an effort to preserve evidence in traffic acci- 
dent cases, and to supplement written reports 
on other cases, 30 of 58 members of the Beverly 
Hills, California, police department are using 
cameras as a part of their regular equipment. 
Most of the officers are using a standard min- 
iature camera equipped with a flash gun, and 
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an f4.5 lens with a shutter speed of 1/1000 of 
a second. The policemen supply their own cam- 


eras and the department furnishes film and flash 
bulbs. 


Two States Authorize Outside Fire Protec- 
tion. Oklahoma and West Virginia have re- 
cently passed laws permitting cities to extend 
fire protection under contract to outlying areas. 
Oklahoma’s new law is a direct result of a state 
supreme court decision in 1938 which held an 
Oklahoma city liable for personal injury re- 
sulting from a fire department run to a neigh- 
boring town. 


Local Work Relief Program. A total of 4,700 
men who have been laid off by WPA in Chi- 
cago have been given work in the public works 
department, and other city departments are 
planning jobs for additional able-bodied men 
now on relief. These workers will be paid 50 
cents an hour by the Chicago Relief Adminis- 
tration and will work 30 hours a month. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


SWEETWATER, TEXAS (10,848). City Man- 
ager. S. H. Bothwell, city manager for the past 
twelve years, has resigned to become city man- 
ager of Fort Worth. The city council majority 
prefers candidates with city-manager experi- 
ence. Maximum salary, $6,000. C. C. John- 
ston is mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Ray AsHworTH, who has been associate di- 
rector of the Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute and of the Safety Division of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
since 1936, has resigned to become chief of 
police of San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Ashworth 
was formerly captain in the police department 
of Wichita, Kansas. 

JosepH F. Base has been appointed to the 
staff of the American Public Works Association. 
He formerly held various positions in general 





civil engineering, and engaged in administrative 
research with the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, Schenectady, New York, and the Tax- 
payers’ League of St. Louis County, Duluth, 
Minnesota. He was also connected with the 
Metropolitan Water District and engineering 
department of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion of Southern California. 

Eart D. MALLERY, manager of the Washing- 
ton office of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion since February, 1936, and formerly city 
manager of Alliance, Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the American 
Municipal Association, to succeed Clifford W. 
Ham, deceased. 

Donatp C..SToNE, director of Public Admin- 
istration Service for several years, has been 
appointed assistant director in charge of admin- 
istrative management, United States Bureau of 
the Budget. Mr. Stone was research director of 
the International City Managers’ Association 
from 1930 to 1933. 


— 
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tec- New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 

so . An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 
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| an MANUAL OF PROCEDURE FOR MunicipaL A Pusiic WELFARE District OFrFIce: ITs 

igh. Civit SERVICE Commissions. New York FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION. By Eva 
State Civil Service Department, Albany. Abramson. American Public Welfare As- 
1939. 87pp. sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

700 This concise but very helpful manual will be 1939. 27pp. 35 cents. 

Chi- of interest to all administrators who are con- Discusses central office functions in relation 

orks cerned with personnel procedures. It contains to district office, business administration, and 

are 20 forms used in personnel work, and concrete work of district office. It will be of value wher- 

men descriptions of techniques and methods. ever welfare organization is a problem. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


BROADCASTING IN THE PuBLic INTEREST. By 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1939. 80pp. 

City PRoBLEMS OF 1938-39. United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1939. 108pp. $3.00. 

EcoNOMIC PLANNING. By George B. Galloway. 
National Economic and Social Planning As- 
sociation, 1721 I Street NW, Washington, D. 
C. 1939. 23pp. 

Rapio INTERFERENCE AND THE COMMUNITY. By 
Austin V. Eastman. Bureau of Governmental 
Research, Seattle, Washington. 1939. 16pp. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSOLIDATION 
AND REORGANIZATION OF CITY AND CoUNTY 
GOVERNMENT. By the American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1138 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
1939. 1Opp. 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION IN THE Forty-E1cut States. By 
Payton Smith, Frank W. Wright, and Asso- 
ciates. United States Advisory Committee on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1939. 199pp. 
30 cents. 

Per Pupit Costs 1n City ScHoots, 1937-38. 
By Lula Mae Comstock. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1939.’ 21pp. 5 cents. 

Wuat Aspout ScHoot Grounps; THEIR PLAN- 
NING AND PLANTING. By Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
1939. 43pp. 

FINANCE 
Assessep VALUATIONS, Tax Rates, Levies, Cot- 


LECTIONS, AND MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 
1939. Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 


State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1939. 
26pp. $1.00. 

COLLECTION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES IN 
KANSAS, 1927-36 INCLUSIVE. Kansas State 
Planning Board, Topeka, Kansas. 1939. 50pp. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION OF WISCONSIN COUNTIES, 
1939. Wisconsin Public Welfare Department, 
315 South Carroll Street, Madison. 1939. 
57pp. 

JupictaL Review AGENcIEs. National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 25pp. 75 cents. 

Tax Levies AND RATES FoR CITIES, COUNTIES, 
AND Boarps oF EpucaTion. By Albert B. 
Martin. League of Kansas Municipalities, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 1939. 4pp. 

Tax RATES AND ASSESSED VALUATIONS IN IL- 
LINOIS CITIES, VILLAGES, AND INCORPORATED 
Towns, 1938. By A. D. McLarty. Illinois 
Municipal League, 500 East Capitol Avenue, 
Springfield. 1939. 17pp. 

THE TAXATION OF MUNICIPAL OBLIGATIONS 
AND SALARIES. By American Bar Association. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 50pp. $1.00. 


FIRE 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE FIRE APPA- 
RATUS. By National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1939. 
37pp. 

HOUSING 

NeGrRO Hovusinc SuRVEY OF CHARLESTON, KEy- 
STONE, KIMBALL, WHEELING, AND WILLIAM- 
son. Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statis- 
tics, State Capitol, Charleston, West Virginia. 
35pp. 
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LIBRARIES 


LIBRARIES AND READERS IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YorRK; THE STATE’S ADMINISTRATION OF PUB- 
LIC AND SCHOOL LisBrariES. Douglas Waples 
and Leon Carnovsky. University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1939. 
160pp. $2.00. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN PuBLIC LIBRA- 
rIES. By Clara W. Herbert. American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 1939. 190pp. $2.25. 


PERSONNEL 


More INFORMATION FOR EMPLOYEES REGARD- 
ING THEIR Company. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 1939. 52pp. 

OFFIcE SPACE oF Civit SERVICE AGENCIES. By 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. Opp. 25 cents. 

STANDARDS FOR THE CLASSIFICATION AND Com- 
PENSATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING 
Positions. By American Association of En- 
gineers, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
1939. 16pp. 

STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL SURVEY: Em- 
PLOYMENT AND Pay Rotts 1929 THROUGH 
1938: SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. United 
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States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. Opp. tables. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

SEWERAGE SERVICE CHARGES IN TEXAS CITIES, 
League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guad- 
alupe Street, Austin, Texas. 1939. Ilpp. 
$1.00. 

ToLt Roaps AND FREE Roaps. By United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 212pp. 

WaATER-POLLUTION CONTROL; HEARINGS BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE ON §&. 
1691. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 177pp. 


TRAFFIC 

THE PARKING PROBLEM IN CuIcAco. By W. F. 
Sloan. Union League Club of Chicago, 65 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 1939. 14pp. 

STANDARD HiGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM FOR 
STATES; A WORKING PROGRAM TO INCREASE 
TRAFFIC EFFICIENCY AND REDUCE ACCIDENTS. 
By Automotive Safety Foundation, 366 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. 1939. 23pp. 

A SYNOPSIS OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
PARKING METERS. By New Haven Taxpayers, 
Inc., 839 Chapel Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 1939. 14pp. 20 cents. 














Announcing 





The Seventh of Our Series of Correspondence Courses 


LOCAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


solve its welfare problem. This course analyzes the local welfare 


je AMERICAN MUNICIPALITY (city, county, or township) is trying to 


problem, discusses the content of a welfare program, and points out the 
administrative principles and devices that have best stood the severe test of 
actual practice. This course is not prepared for the case worker but for those 
responsible for the planning and direction of local welfare programs. 


On COURSES in the series now available are: The American City and Its 
Government, Municipal Personnel, Public Works, Finance, Police, and 


Fire Adminstration. 


Perey IN PREPARATION: Local Planning Administration, Municipal Recre- 
ation Administration, and the Technique of Municipal Administration. 


For enrollment blanks and further information address: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
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